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GALLERY BUILDING. 
By A. W. Weissman, Architect, Amsterdam. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 22nd April 1907. 


HEN an architect is asked to plan a museum, he has to remember constantly how 
essential it is to its success that the works of art for which the building is 
intended will be perfectly safe in it, and can be shown to their best advantage. If 

the designer of the building has been dominated by the wish that the exterior should make a 
good first impression, the museum will be a failure, as is the case with many galleries on the 
Continent. It is usual for the selection of a site to be decided by the authorities alone. But 
the actual position of the building and the grounds surrounding it need the most careful con- 
sideration on the part of the architect: for the museum should be so placed that on all sides 
a distance of at least 140 feet should separate it from the houses in the vicinity. When a site 
like this is chosen, a fire breaking out in one of these houses can do no harm to the building. 
And as our museum will need many rooms that are lighted by windows in the walls, this situa- 
tion will enable us to procure the light that is best for pictures. I planned a large square in 
front when it fell to my lot to erect the City Museum at Amsterdam. In 188 this square was 
still in existence, and the masterpieces of Rembrandt, then collected in my building, had the 
best light possible in the front rooms. A year afterwards, however, the City Council decided 
to sell the square for building purposes, a huge house was erected there, and now the light 
is spoiled for ever. 

The number and the size of the gallery-rooms should be determined by the character and 
the importance of the collections to be exhibited. The rooms can be lighted by windows or by 
openings in the ceilings. Modern painters prefer the gallery-rooms lighted by the ceiling ; yet 
most of them use side-light when at work. A museum for modern art, being lighted from 
above, needs only onestory. This arrangement is found at the Musée du Luxembourg, Paris, 
and at the Tate Gallery. Buildings like these being rather low, the exterior is not very satis- 
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factory. On the Continent, as a rule, the gallery-buildings have two stories or even more. 
The pictures are in the upper rooms with skylights; the ground floor contains antiquities, 
sculpture, and so forth. 

When more than two stories exist, the upper two surround the centre rooms with sky- 
light. This arrangement, however, is not to be recommended, as these latter rooms have to 
be made too high for lighting the paintings well. The staircase leading to the upper story 
affords a splendid opportunity for decorative treatment, which would be out of place in the 
rooms, as the works of art themselves form a decoration that cannot be surpassed and is 
better left to speak for itself. The staircase should have a central position. But care has to 
be taken that it does not interfere with the communication between the rooms. If relatively 
dark rooms are placed between the gallery and the staircase, this latter can be lavishly lighted. 
It is necessary that visitors should be able to find their way with ease and not have to pass 
a second time through a room. This is not always kept in mind. When visiting the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum at Berlin I could not find the way out, and was obliged to ask an attendant. 

The rooms of a museum for temporary exhibitions should be planned so that smaller or 
larger groups of them can be separated. It is difficult, of course, to obtain a satisfactory 
solution, as this may get the architect into serious trouble with his design. For all that, it 
should not be put aside, being one of those things which are rendered imperative and obliga- 
tory by the needs of a museum where temporary exhibitions will be held. The museum 
I erected at Amsterdam was planned on this principle. The design proved satisfactory, but 
I had to give up all “academic” ideas. 

Rooms for the Council, the Director, and the attendants are necessary, but dwellings are 
not desirable in a museum building. Cooking and sleeping in the building serve no useful 
purpose. The visitors do not like the kitchen-smells, and in case of an accident by fire at 
night a person sleeping in a basement would be but a poor safeguard. 

A far better arrangement is to appoint separate attendants for the night ; they begin their 
service when the building is closed to the public and leave when it is opened the next day. 
If these night-attendants are instructed to go round the building, inspecting all rooms at fixed 
hours, perfect security is obtained, as these inspections can be controlled by watches made for 
that purpose. Umbrellas and sticks that visitors bring with them should be left at the entrance. 
It is well to remember here that there should be one entrance only. For when you happen to 
be going out a different way from that by which you entered, it is vexing to have to be shown 
elsewhere in order to get your things. Those who have visited the Ryksmuseum at Amster- 
dam know by experience how objectionable two entrances are. In this case, however, the 
architect is not to be blamed, as the authorities obliged him to make a public passage, cutting 
the ground floor of the building in two parts. 

Spacious store-rooms must be provided, especially when the building is intended for tem- 
porary exhibitions. Here the boxes in which the works of art are packed find their place. 
These storerooms should have separate entrances; it is desirable to make provision for the 
pictures being brought by lifts to the gallery-rooms. 

Well-lighted rooms for restoring and copying ought not to be omitted. Copyists should 
not be allowed to do their work in presence of the public. As a rule they are but poor artists, 
and in all cases hindrances to the visitors. It is annoying when a valuable picture cannot 
be seen well because the copyists have taken the best places. 

It is of the utmost importance that the works of art in a gallery should not suffer from dust, 
humidity, or sudden changes of temperature. So the exterior walls are best made double, as the 
air, thus enclosed, affords a perfect isolation. A heating system must be provided for warming 
the rooms in the winter, and all the year round the ventilation should supply pure, fresh air, 
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constantly renewed. The subject of heating and ventilating a museum is one of such para- 
mount importance that it should engage the earnest attention of the architect. The best 
results are obtained by a low-pressure hot-water apparatus. This can be designed to meet all 
requirements both as regards the temperature of the rooms and the ventilation thereof. 
Steam heating and hot-air heating are not suitable, as the dust, which cannot be avoided when 
using them, causes serious damage to pictures and other works of art. Radiators must 
always be kept as far as possible from the walls where the pictures are hung. It is best to fix 
them in the centre of the rooms, or under the windows if these are provided. A radiator 
cannot be an ornament; therefore it is better hidden by seats placed around or in front of it. 

The ventilating of gallery-rooms is easy when they are lighted by windows. <A question 
of greater moment is the means by which the upper air-space of rooms with skylight may be 
kept at all times in motion, so that over-heating on summer days may be prevented. To 
obtain this, the air between the ceiling and the roof must not be shut up, and openings should 
exist, so that the air of the room can rise to the glass roof, to be exhausted there by ventilators. 
[ found Boyle’s air-pump ventilators most useful. Gratings can be placed in the walls near 
the floor, where fresh air is obtainable. These inlets, as well as the ventilators, must be 
so constructed that the quantity of air passing them can be regulated, as in the winter too 
much ventilation is not desirable. 

We pass now to the lighting of the rooms, which is of the utmost importance. It must 
always be kept in mind that an architect, if he desires to succeed when building a museum, 
has to make sacrifices in the external treatment in order that the rooms may have the best 
light possible. The rooms can be lighted from the ceiling or by a window ina wall. A 
combination of these two systems has sometimes been tried, but with no good results. Rooms 
lighted by the ceiling are suitable for the large paintings of the Italian and Flemish schools. 
For the Dutch pictures side-light is preferred. Care must be taken that the walls and not 
the floor are lighted. A picture should not reflect the light, as the glittering of the surface is 
very annoying. When the pictures are covered with glass it is impossible to prevent reflec- 
tion. All dark pictures when so covered are mirrors, which the lady visitors like, but the 
lovers of art despise. 

Rules have been given for the lighting of gallery-rooms. Magnus advises making them 
36 feet wide, 26 feet high, and with an opening in the ceiling 12 feet wide [see diagram, p. 425). 
He does not fix the length of the room. These rules were applied by von Dehn Rothfelser 
when building the famous gallery at Cassel; but as this architect, to obtain a better external 
effect, made the rooms 45 feet high, Magnus cannot be held responsible for them. The rules 
of Magnus were famous half a century ago; yet the results obtained by their application were 
not entirely satisfactory. The reason was that Magnus gave no rules for the length of the 
rooms. Ina room of 36 feet square the light-space was one-ninth of the floor-space, but in a 
room of 72 feet long the light-surface was almost one-fourth. As the best light falls on the 
floor, Magnus suggested the hanging of a velarium under the ceiling to prevent this; but the 
comparatively low rooms were spoiled altogether by this appliance. 

Tiede advises making a room 30 feet wide, and gives the following construction for the 
height of the ceiling and the size of the light {see diagram, p. 425] :—A horizontal line is drawn 
at a distance of 11 feet from the floor, and, from its middle as a centre, a circle through a point 
in the wall-surface 18 feet from the floor. From this point, and from another in the wall- 
surface 3 feet from the floor, lines under 45 degrees are then drawn ; the intersection of these 
lines with the circle gives the height of the room and the width of the opening in the 
ceiling. Rooms constructed on this principle—for instance, those of Schinkel’s Museum at 
Berlin--are better lighted than Magnus’s rooms, but still the best light falls on the floor. 
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When visiting the principal gallery-buildings of Europe I could not find a room which 
was entirely satisfactory , so, when entrusted with the museum at Amsterdam, I had to try 
for myself. I found that a room is best if from 25 feet to 36 feet wide. The walls ought 
not to exceed 15 feet in height, as it is impossible to see a picture well if hung higher; and as 
a space of 3 feet at least must be left under the pictures, I could draw lines under 45 degrees in 
the same way as Tiede [see diagram, p. 425]. These lines gave the limitation of the glass- 
spaces in the roof. The opening in the ceiling could not be less than 15 feet, but I thought it 
would be well to make it larger, in proportion to the floor-surface of theroom. The opening in 
the ceiling was found to be best when it had half this surface. Square as well as oblong rooms 
could be made thus, but in the first case it was necessary to have light-openings at the four 
sides, whilst in oblong rooms these openings had only to be made at the long sides of the roof. 
Then the short walls of the room have sufticient light, as they have less importance, because 
doors are best made in them. 

To prevent the floor being lighted too much, the upper part of the roof ought not to be 
glazed. If the dark space round the ceiling-opening is 5 feet wide, only the roof-openings 
opposite can light the pictures, and the light from the openings at the same side, which 
causes the annoying glimmering of the picture-surfaces, is completely shut out. 

The roof of a gallery-room is best made of iron or steel, not only because wood is a very 
troublesome material, differences of temperature making it swell and shrink, but because 
metal allows a light and strong construction which is fireproof. It is desirable that the 
windows in the roof should be fitted with rolling blinds, as these are useful for shutting out 
the sunlight when necessary, and, if the gallery is open at night, help to reflect the light of 
the electric lamps hung between the roof and the glass ceiling. I obtained a good result with 
this appliance in a private gallery which I built at Amsterdam. The sunlight should not be 
completely shut out, however, as it helps to give the interior a cheerful appearance. So the 
axis of the oblong rooms should be directed from east to west. 

In most museums rooms with side-light exist. On the ground floor the reflection caused 
by the surrounding ground makes it very undesirable to use these rooms for exhibiting 
pictures. Rooms in an upper story are excellent, the reflection not being felt there. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that in a room with side-light 22 feet from the window is the limit 
where sutticient light can be obtained. The intensity of the light diminishing rapidly in such 
rooms, pictures of large dimensions should not be hung there. The side walls, which are best 
lighted, cannot be used in their full length, as a space of 5 feet near the window must be left 
free. This space can be utilised for the door. In a room with side-light, added last year to 
the Ryksmuseum at Amsterdam, Rembrandt’s “ Night Watch” is now to be seen. This 
picture would be seen better if placed in a room with good ceiling-light, as it is too large for 
side-light. In a room with side-light there should be one window. ‘The glass-line should be 
7 feet from the floor, and the window run up to the ceiling. Rooms with side-light should be 
20 feet high, and their length not exceed 22 feet, this being the limit where the light is found 
sufticient. 

If the side-walls have an oblique position they are excellent for hanging pictures. The 
wall opposite the window being of less value, square rooms should be made for obtaining the 
most side-wall space possible. 

In most galleries the side-lighted rooms are at the north side of the building, as, for 
instance, at Munich, Dresden, and Cassel. In later years, however, side-lighted rooms were 
made to face the east, the west, and even the south. I found this arrangement not very 
satisfactory. On clear days the sunlight has to be shut out by transparent blinds, the high 
temperature in the rooms still being disagreeable to visitors. And the chemical action of 
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the sunlight must have a disastrous effect on the paintings. Side-light is generally preferred 
for works of sculpture, which can be placed on the ground floor in oblong rooms, where the 
reflection of the surrounding grounds will do no harm. 

I am of opinion that a gallery-room should have restraint and repose, so as to form only 
a background for the works of art exhibited. The walls should be quiet in design and colour. 
The decoration should be reduced toa minimum. In most cases the cornice, forming part of 
the ceiling, is very lavishly decorated ; the sculptor, as well as the painter, has shown much skill 
in obtaining a rich effect. But what is the use of this decoration? If the works of art hung 
on the walls are masterpieces, nobody will care for these ornaments. It is felt at once that 
this decoration disturbs the harmony of the room as a whole. And if the pictures are not of 
high quality, even the most elaborate treatment of the cornice will not make them look better. 

A gallery-room should have an air of completeness, repose, and fitness. There should 
be nothing in it which were better away ; there should be no crude colour-effect, but all should 
be so tempered that the first and lasting impression is of its well-defined purpose—to show 
the works of art to best advantage. Furniture in gallery-rooms should be of a very discreet 
character, so as not to distract the visitor from the works of the great masters. 

The whole problem of gallery-room decoration may be summed up in this rule—be simple, 
be modest, that the general effect may be unassuming. 

As regards the walls, it is a good rule not to choose a pattern, but a uniform colour of a 
neutral kind, or strong, if desired. But the colour must be in keeping with all the pictures 
that happen to be in the room. A plain colour makes an excellent background. Patterns are 
difficult to manage, and are better avoided. If there is a pattern at all it should be of the 
simplest kind, quite unobtrusive both in colour and also in its motive and shape. The 
general tone is the important thing; pattern is a mere trifle in comparison with tone. 

The pictures must give the key for the colour-scheme. Broken colours give the best 
results ; deep red, deep crimson, deep green can be most suitable. But there are pictures that 
require a brilliant blue, a grey-green, or even a yellow background. Only a man of refined 
taste can decide what is best in each room. It is a mistake to suppose that pictures will look 
their best in spite of the colour of the walls. In a gallery-room the dado should have a 
panelling of dark wood. This is better left unpolished, to prevent reflection on the mouldings. 

As a rule, the floors of the rooms in modern museums are made in concrete between steel 
girders. Often marble mosaic is used to cover them. This kind of pavement, however 
beautiful, is not satisfactory, as it reflects the light too much. A better flooring is of “ par- 
quet,” made by fitting together narrow strips of hard wood, grooved and tongued, into a 
simple pattern. A dark tone is best for the dadoand the floor. The height of the dado should 
be three feet. This gives the rampe, where pictures are best placed. 

Instead of the ordinary picture rods under the cornice, with their long pendant lines of 
dusty cord and wire, cutting up the walls into endless queer and bad forms, a small moulding 
should be placed along the wall, into which hooks can be screwed and removed at will, or the 
lowermost moulding of the cornice may be so designed as to support the pictures. 

A few suggestions on the subject of picture frames may be useful. Pictures of even high 
merit often have most gaudy and destructive frames. Few persons consider how completely 
the frame forms part of the coup d’wil as the eye encounters a picture, and how jarring 
appears either an obtrusive richly gilt margin around a very dark old painting, or a showy 
frame around one whose charm lies in its pallid delicacy of colouring. In the past there was 
constantly some intentional connection between the picture and its frame. The larger pictures, 
especially those representing life-size men and women, had frames at least a foot in width. 
As a rule, simple mouldings of dark wood, with perhaps a very small gilt margin on the inner 
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side, were preferred for the Dutch pictures in the seventeenth century. The Italian pictures 
often retain their original frames, with appropriate ornaments, now solid, then of dainty open 
work ; frames which seem to suck in and curl round the picture-—frames which, heavy and 
broad, project the picture forward and retreat to the wall. The Italians always gave much 
intelligent attention to these frames, and made their choice with the utmost care. 

The rooms ought to be adapted to the pictures, and must be regarded as accessory to the 
main object—the works of art. There are certain colours which are infallibly good back- 
erounds, just as there are others which are unmistakably bad backgrounds. These are not 
few, but many, and what is right must be sought by artistic reflection. 

To make a beautiful picture-gallery, it is not sufficient for it to have the best light possible, 
and the walls to have the right tone, but the works of art must also be placed well. The con- 
clomeration of totally discordant periods and schools may be utterly confusing and unpleasant. 
A gallery-room should not be crowded, but wall space must be left between the pictures, which 
ought to be hung all @ /@ rampe. Pictures never look well when hung above others. 

The distribution of the pictures in a room demands thought and understanding. If hang- 
ing the paintings in two or more rows cannot be avoided, the light and delicate ones should 
be placed above those of heavier tone. To determine the position of the various pictures in 
the room and the various masses of colour which they bring within sight, the proper distribu- 
tion of these masses must be studied. It is not necessary for everything to be symmetrically 
arranged, but there should be balance. Monotony, whether in colour, shape, or place, is as 
unpleasant to the eye as it is disastrous to the happy impression of the room. 

Velvet is one of the most beautiful coverings for the walls of a gallery-room ; it forms a 
fine background, and it may be kept very clean, when not brushed, but wiped with a soft, 
damp cloth. Moreover, it can be taken down to be cleaned. Though tapestry—-for instance, 
old Flemish—is fine also, pictures should not be hung on it. In most cases, however, velvet 
is too expensive, and so the walls have to be painted. 

It is not often that an architect has a free hand in these things. But I was desirous of 
putting forth these suggestions, not as stringent laws from which there shall be no departure, 
but rather to offer some practical hints. I conclude by giving a few notes on some of the 
principal gallery buildings. 

The gallery at Brunswick, built from 1883 to 1887 by Mr. Sommer, has an oblong plan. 
The ground floor is used for exhibiting plaster casts, antiquities, and so forth. Here the rooms 
have side-light, and as they are 40 feet in depth, the lighting is not entirely satisfactory. The 
piers placed in the rooms for supporting the walls of the upper stories utterly destroy the effect. 
The staircase is at the western side of the building, and leads to rooms with skylight. As 
these rooms are too high, and most of the light falls on the floors, the top part of the roof 
having a glass covering, the effect is not as good as could be desired. 

The wish to make the exterior as effective as possible led to the arrangement of two stories 
with side-light surrounding the rooms lighted from above. The rooms at the north side are 
divided into smaller compartments by walls 10 feet high. These walls are placed obliquely, and 
the Dutch pictures hung there have good light, which would be still better if the glass line were 
a few feet higher from the tloor. The dark “ parquet” is very suitable, and harmonises well 
with the woodwork painted black. The general tone of the rooms is warm and agreeable. 

The gallery at Cassel is considered to have the best arrangements of any in Germany. 
It stands unsurpassed still, for the buildings erected in that country during the last few years 
are not satisfactory in every respect. The building at Cassel, erected from 1871 to 1877 by 
Mr. von Dehn Rothfelser, is oblong. Its principal facades are on the north-west and south- 
east side. This last is provided with a “loggia,”’ from which visitors can enjoy a fine view of 
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the Casseler Au. The staircase is at the north-eastern side, not in a separate wing, however, 
but surrounded by rooms. The entrance thus being in the side fa¢ade, and the principal 
facade having none, the architect made a sham entrance there which is practically useless. 
At Cassel the rooms on the ground floor are of the same character as at Brunswick. But the 
gallery-rooms of the upper story are far better arranged. The rooms with side-light occupy 
the four sides of the building. Their dimensions and general arrangement are perfect indeed, 
and any architect wishing to make appropriate rooms for exhibiting Dutch pictures should 
study these “cabinets” at Cassel. 

As I observed before, the rules given by Magnus were applied when designing the rooms 
with ceiling-light. But Magnus cannot be held responsible for the fault which was made 
when the architect, for the sake of the exterior appearance of his building, placed the ceilings 
too high and made the openings therein too small. The rooms are mostly painted a pale red, 
the woodwork a very dark green. In the rooms with ceiling-light the cornice is perhaps too 
elaborately treated.* 

Schinkel built from 1825 to 1828 the Alte Museum at Berlin in the form of a Greek 
temple ; certainly quite unmeaning in a northern climate. About 1880 changes were made 
in the interior. The rules of Tiede were applied for rearranging the rooms with ceiling-light, 
and small rooms with side-light were made in the north-eastern, south-eastern, and south- 
western wings of the building. Most of the works of art formerly collected here were trans- 
ported a few years ago to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, built by my friend Ernst von Ihne, 
to whom I am indebted for the plans kindly put at my disposal. The architect had a difticult 
task, as his building had to be placed on a triangular site—the northern part of the so-called 
“ Museum-isle,”” between the river Spree and the Kupfergraben. He resolved upon placing 
the axis of the museum in the centre of the angle, where the bridges meet that give access to 
the building. A statue of the Emperor Frederick on horseback was placed there. 

A Palladian style treated in the spirit of the eighteenth century was chosen for the 
exterior. The rooms are arranged in the axis and at the two sides, the three series being in 
communication with each other by transversal wings, so that five courtyards of moderate 
dimensions were obtained. The principal staircase is near the entrance. Between the two 
flights of this staircase a room on the ground floor is reached, and then the visitor enters an 
Italian Renaissance church, in which Italian ecclesiastical work of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries has been placed. This church, rather small of course, was built to show what an 
Italian interior of the time was like. But as the southern sun cannot be had at Berlin, and the 
works of art give another impression when seen in an ancient church, the fine effect aimed at 
could not be obtained. 

The other rooms on the ground floor are well lighted. There is to be found a very com- 
plete collection of sculpture, beginning from the fifth century. Most interesting are the works 
of the Middle Ages and the sculptures in wood, marble, and bronze by Italian masters of the 
fifteenth century. The beautiful mosaics from San Michele in Affricisco at Ravenna were not 
placed in a separate chapel built for them, but exhibited in one of these rooms. A staircase 
in the style of the eighteenth century, at the end of the Italian church, leads to the upper 
story, where the pictures are. These upper rooms have ceiling-light or side-light. A com- 
bination of the two systems has been tried here; not with good results, however, so that 
shutters or blinds had to be made for excluding part of the light. 

An attempt has been made to arrange these rooms in the way a rich amateur 
would do. Antiquities of rare merit are placed along the walls, such as old inlaid chests, 


* See ‘“ The Picture Gallery, Cassel,’ by J. D. Crace (Journatr, Vol. V. 1897-93, p. 65]. 
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cabinets, chairs, and tables. Fragments in marble or bronze mix with Raphaels and Murillos. 
For my own part I object to an arrangement like this in a public gallery ; the attention of the 
visitors should not be divided between the furniture and the pictures. The great masters 
can speak for themselves if only their works are placed in the best light possible, and if the 
background has the right colour. 

Those who visited the Rembrandt Exhibition held at Amsterdam in 1898 will never forget 
the wonderful impression got when seeing the famous “ Syndics ” in a room without furniture, 
but where the picture was placed in the light the painter had wished for it. In the Berlin 
gallery a pseudo-Dutch room has been arranged for Rembrandt. I think his works can do 
without such surroundings as this. 

There has been much unfavourable criticism of the National Galiery building here in 
London, spoilt architecturally by its low elevation, its insignificant dome, and its ‘‘ pepper-box ” 
turret. But since the new wings and the central octagonal hall were added, which are im- 
provements indeed, the interior arrangement is one of the best to be seen, and the lighting 
seems to me extremely well managed. Perhaps some of the rooms, for instance those of the 
Venetian and Brescian schools, or the eastern room of the Dutch and Flemish schools, are too 
large. If these rooms were divided by screens into three parts, much valuable wall-space 
would be gained, and the rooms would look less crowded. The pictures by British artists 
who have worked within the last hundred years have now been transferred to the Tate 
Gallery, a building where all rooms have skylight, and whose plan presents many features 
which I admire. The architect, Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, has shown his skill in the entrance 
halls, and has given the rooms the light they ought to have, and subdued their decoration to 
the valuable works of art exhibited. 

It is here the place to say a few words about Hertford House, the palatial home which 
enshrines the Wallace Collection. Perhaps, when the owner of these beautiful things enjoyed 
there the intimacy of private life, when he and his guests sat on the chairs eating their dinner 
at the tables from the Sevres porcelain, all looked better than it does now. If a special 
museum were built to contain these art treasures, separate rooms could be arranged for the 
pictures, the furniture, the porcelain, the miniatures, the enamels, the arms and the armour, 
so that they could be seen under the best light. This building could also be made absolutely 
fireproof, which Hertford House in its present state is certainly not. 

The “Alte Pinakothek” at Munich is remarkable as being the first gallery built 
expressly for the purpose of exhibiting works of art. It was opened in 1833 and has served 
as a model for most of the other museums in Germany. The building has an oblong form, 
and is situated in the centre of a large square. The axis is from east to west, so that the 
principal facades are north and south. The entrance is at the east side. Of the rooms on 
the ground floor, where the prints and the antiquities are, nothing needs to be said, as they offer 
no interesting features. The gallery rooms proper are in the upper story. Seven rooms with 
skylight contain the pictures of great size; the smaller ones are arranged in a series of 
twenty-four rooms with side-light from the north, and in four larger rooms with side-light 
from east and west. The southern side of the building is occupied by a “loggia.” The sky- 
light is not what it should be, as the rooms are too high and the openings too small. The system 
of lighting is the same as in the National Gallery in London. But as the rooms of the 
latter building are much less elevated, and the light openings well proportioned to the floor- 
surface, a far better result is obtained in them. ; 

At Munich the rooms with side-light are not so good as those at Cassel, the windows not 
having the right dimensions. The decoration of the interior is decidedly too showy. A 
few simple colours judiciously treated in the flat surfaces and cornices of the rooms would 
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have rendered them more pleasant to look upon, and would have given a better background 
for the works of art, most of which are of the highest quality. The exterior of this building is 
in the style of the Renaissance. In the vicinity we find the “ Neue Pinakothek,” a building 
where modern paintings are exhibited. The gallery is interesting because its north and east 
fronts are covered with frescoes. This revival of the ancient fresco-painting externally was a 
failure, however, as the northern climate washed away the colours from the walls. 

Semper took the ‘‘ Alte Pinakothek” for his model when designing the famous Dresden 
vallery-building. But he had to make changes, it being found necessary to connect the 
Zwinger Palace with the river Elbe by a public passage in the centre of the museum. This 
passage gave much trouble to the architect, as it cut the ground floor into two parts, 
making two entrances necessary, and preventing the arrangement of a central staircase. 
Moreover, the vaults covering the passage being on a higher level than the floor of the upper 
story, the rooms of the gallery proper had to be separated by an octagon hall, reached by 
flights of steps. The building was begun in 1847; but as Semper, having taken part in the 
revolution of 1848, fled to Switzerland, and afterwards to England, he is not responsible for 
the execution of his drawings. Jn 1855 the museum was opened. The arrangement of the 
interior is in most respects similar to that at Munich. 

Semper is also the author of the “‘ Hofmuseum” at Vienna, built since 1872 under the 
supervision of Mr. Hasenauer. The exterior, in the style which the Germans call the ‘‘ Hoch- 
tenaissance,” is very effective. A cupola crowns the centre-part, and the principal staircase 
is one of the most magnificent to be found anywhere. The plan of the building has an oblong 
form, and contains two spacious courtyards. On the upper story fourteen rooms with sky- 
light surround these courtyards ; rooms with side-light are arranged along the facades, in two 
stories, as at Brunswick. The uppermost of these stories is not reached by the principal 
staircase, but by separate flights of steps. It is felt at once that the designer cared much more 
for the beauty and the completeness of the building than for its fitness as a museum. He 
made the rooms with skylight much too high, and his “ Venetian” windows, though a very 
decorative element in the facades, cannot be said to be appropriate for rooms where most 
viluable paintings are exhibited. The aim has been to produce a palatial building, and the 
museum is certainly an imposing structure, forming part of a scheme for improving the sur- 
roundings of the ancient Hofburg, where the Emperor of Austria resides. The Museum of 
Natural History opposite the Hofmuseum is of the same size and style. Thus absolute 
symmetry has been obtained, but its effect perhaps is rather dull. 

The galleries at Brussels and Antwerp show the classic orders. The details have been 
carefully studied by the designers, the proportion is refined, and the exteriors have dignity and 
vrace. But in both cases the interior arrangements had to be sacrificed. At Brussels we enter 
a huge hall surrounded by galleries which is imposing enough, but more fit for a bazaar than 
for exhibiting works of art. The pictures are placed in the galleries; but most of the light 
coming from the central hall, the effect is not as good as could be desired. The gallery at 
\ntwerp has a fine staircase, but, as the rooms are high and the ceiling openings rather 
small, reflectors had to be applied for ameliorating the light, which in spite of this cannot be 
said to be sufficient. At Paris the Louvre was appropriated for a gallery a century ago. 
'he vast halls strike us as cheerless rooms, because sufficient light is wanting. During the 
lust few years, however, improvements have been made by arranging a central room with 
skylight at the west end, which is surrounded by small rooms with side-lighting. The central 
room contains the paintings of Rubens, placed in frames of an architectural character, perhaps 

See “Picture Gallery Decoration: New Galleries at Brussels and Antwerp,” by J. D. Crace [R.1.B.A. Journat, 
Vol. IX. N.S., 1892-93, p. 52]. 
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a trifle too elaborately treated. The works of the Dutch masters have found their proper 
places in the rooms with side-light. 

The Ryksmuseum at Amsterdam is one of the rare instances in which medieval forms have 
been used by the designer. Mr. Waterliouse’s fine Museum of Natural History at Kensington 
has evidently been studied by my fellow-countryman, Mr. Cuypers, who has succeeded in 
regaining the lost excellence of an ancient style, without copying it closely. He has studied 
deliberately the Gothic architecture of France, and, putting to use also the treasures of the 


Dutch sixteenth-century works, has developed a system of his own. The general design 1s 
é | : oD oD 


well adapted to the requirements of the building, to its place in an open site, where the museum 
stands free on every side. Mr. Cuypers’ building is, to my mind, one of the best designs in the 
picturesque fashion which modern times have seen. No person could ever mistake this 
museum for a design of the Middle Ages; and yet its character as a Gothic structure is per- 
fectly maintained. 

I have already said that the architect was obliged by the authorities to make a public 
passage in the centre of the building. This passage, with the two massive towers adjoining it 
and the central hall, has an independent beauty of its own. The passage is designed as an 


oblong room, divided into three naves, vaulted over. The roof is supported by pillars, with 
delicate sculpture in the capitals. The central nave is double the width of the others. This 
arrangement has been repeated in the upper story, the central nave forming a large vaulted 
hall, and the two lateral aisles being divided into chapels with skylight. At the ends the 
three naves are combined so as to form separate halls; one of these might be called the narthex, 
the other the choir. Rembrandt's “ Night Watch ” was intended for the place of honour, where 
the high altar would have been in a church. ‘he principal works of the other great Dutch 
masters were to have their places in the side chapels. 

Architects admire and enjoy an arrangement like this. They are struck by the beauty of 
the roof with its elaborate structure of ribs carrying the vaults, which, when leading the eye 
away to Rembrandt's masterpiece, added to the ultimate efiect of grandeur dependent upon 
space, the abundant detail in moulding and floral sculpture increasing the effect of size. 


1 


In this building nothing has been inserted for mere ornamentation, but Mr. Cuypers has 
made his constructional members tell as decorative features. Even the rich painted ornaments 
of the interior have a Sp cial n 11)¢ The primary obj ct of the designer has been to treat 
the construction as the main inspiration of his design. Inside and out everything is shown 
as it really is, and the exact duty done by every part of the structure is clearly visible. Thi 
forms are exquisitely balanced, towers being made to mark the places where the staircases are. 
The sculpture is also especially noteworthy as being full of that mediwval feeling which forced 
wll into the service of the architectural di sion. \nd vet, while architects admired the build- 
ing, artists and lovers of old Dutch art were of opinion that the pictures had not the light 
they ought to have, and that they were out of harmony with the surroundings. Public 
opinion being on the side of the critics, Mr. Cuypers was forced, after a struggle of twenty 


years, to make an addition his building, which spoils the effect. Rembrandt’s “ Night 
Watch ” was taken away from its original place, and is now to be seen ina room with side-light 
from the south, two smaller rooms containing the other works of the master. So the place 


of honour in the building is now empty. 


Now | come to the last stage of my Pape r, having to say a few words about the gallery 


} 


buildings I myself have erected or designed. The City Museum at Amsterdam was built at a 
cost of £ 45,000 from 1592 to 1895. It is constructed of red brick and stone dressings, with 
slated roof. The arrangement of the plan had to be governed by the position of the site. 


So the principal facade, where the picture rooms with side-light were intended, is on the 
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northern side. As there was no architectural style peculiar to the nineteenth century, my 
huilding had to be more or less suggested by the fine art of the time, when there existed a 
stvle of interest in Holland. This style I found in the Dutch Renaissance of the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. But 1 did not follow closely the examples set by former ages. 
In designing the details | went my own way, avoiding the copying of sculpture and of the 
curvature of mouldings from ancient examples. 

Externally the principal feature of the building is the centre part where the three entrances, 
with a “loggia” above, give a sheltered promenade to the visitors. This “loggia” is 
a luxury, of course; but as the building originally overlooked a large square, this addition was 
well worth the expense. As I have said before, a few years ago the square was sold for build- 
ing purposes, and the “loggia” now fronts a street. A small clock-tower crowns the centre 
part of the building; its vane is ancient, and has the form of a battleship of the seventeenth 
century. A similar vane is exhibited in one of the gallery-rooms, as the fine workmanship is 
well worth a close inspection. 

The central hall contains the principal staircase. Here the walls are faced with red and 
vellow bricks. A light red sandstone is used for the dressings, and painted glazed tiles, made 
by the Rozenburg factory at The Hague, form part of the decorative scheme. The staircase 
has skylight, with glass of a warm yellowish tone. This gives it a cheerful appearance, even 
on the dullest days. As it would not be well to enter the gallery-rooms at once from this warm 
light, comparatively dark rooms were arranged which the visitors have to pass before entering. 
The doors which connect the staircase with the gallery-rooms were not intended for the public. 


Unfortunately they are often left open. 
The system of lighting the gallery-rooms has been already referred to. Care has been 
taken that no light can be intercepted by the roofs or the clock-tower. The sizes of the rooms 
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vary between 40 feet and 100 feet in length; the oblong rooms are from 25 feet to 32 feet 
wide. There are six square rooms of 82 feet. All these rooms have skylight. The rooms 
with side-light are eight in number. 

The floors in the gallery-rooms are teak “ parquet,” the woodwork being oiled, so as to 
show the beautiful grain. Originally the walls of the rooms were painted, but now canvas in 
warm tints, such as olive-green and deep red, has been put onthem. The texture of the canvas 
forms a good background. There are no decorations in the rooms. In the twelve rooms of 
the left wing a collection of modern paintings, including masterpieces of the Dutch and the 
Barbizon schools, are arranged. The remaining fourteen rooms are used for temporary or 
loan exhibitions. 

All the rooms on the ground floor have side-light, and surround spacious store-rooms, 
which are lighted from two small courtyards. The rooms in the left wing are devoted to old 
Dutch furniture, woodwork, porcelain, and so forth. Every room is so arranged as to form a 
whole representing a period of Dutch art. In the right wing a curious old apothecary’s shop 
is to be seen, besides other an- 
tiquities ofinterest. The building 
has been constructed fireproof 
throughout, wood having been 
used for the doors only. 

In 1908 I erected a house 
at Amsterdam for a gentleman 
possessing a valuable collection 
of modern Dutch and French 
pictures. To show them to their 


best advantage a gallery-room 
had to be made, which forms 
part of the ground floor, where 
the morning-room, the dining- 
room, the drawing-room, and the 
kitchen are planned. I made 
the entrance on the north side. 
The morning-room faces the east, 
the drawing-roomand the dining- 
room face the west. The gallery- 
room is on the south side. The 
plan was so arranged as to result 
in a more or less square building, 
which would have the advantage 
of asimple roof. As the gallery- 
room, being lighted from the top, 
was to have a roof of its own, a 
‘V-outter’’ was necessary: but 
this was constructed so that it 
could not act as a “ pocket ” and 
be liable to be filled to a con- 
siderable depth after a snow- 
storm. 

The kitchen odours are kept 
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from the hall by a separate room with ventilation. The staircase is out of sight of the door, 
and no one calling can see into the house from that point. All the ceilings are made of cedar- 
wood or oak ; the walls of the principal rooms are covered with velvet or silk ; the mantelpieces 
are Italian marble, with modern Delft tiles. 

The exterior is of red brick, with grey granite dressings. Delft ‘ grand-feu”’ tiles, where 
the joints follow the outlines of the design, fill the panels between the bay windows and in the 
upper part of the gailery-room facade. The roof is covered with red Dutch tiles; it projects 
from the house to keep the walls dry. The windows are glazed with plate-glass, and the upper 
parts of them are filled with designs of leaded glass. 

The gallery-room has a light and cheerful appearance, and serves as a music-room, a 
piano and comfortable seats being placed in it. The floor is oak “ parquet,” with ancient 
Indian and Persian carpets here and there. The dark green velvet on the walls forms a 
cood background for the pictures. The electric lamps are placed between the roof and the 
glass ceiling. Their light is reflected by screens, which shut the windows in the roof at night. 

Last year the Haarlem City 
Council decided that the works 
of art, including the  world- 
famous pictures of Franz Hals 
now exhibited in the ancient 
town-hall, which is not fire-proof, 
should have a safer building. 
And so, extraordinary though it 
may seem, an ancient orphan- 
house was bought—which is not 
more fire-proof, of course! But 
the Council thought it an econo- 
mical wav to buy this ancient 
building. Though the orphan- 
house was low-priced, I fear it is 
not quite as big a bargain as it 
seemed. For I am sure the ad- 
ditional outlay in putting it to 
rights will bring the expenditure 
to a rather considerable sum. 

The orphan-house being en- 
tirely built in, and its situation 
in a sordid street not seeming 
very appropriate, I suggested the 
building of a new museum, to be 
placed in the centre of the “ Flora 
Park,” a large square. The pro- 
posed building would be two 
stories high and of fire-proof 
construction. The ground floor 
would be devoted to the valuable 
antiquities that form part of the 
city’s collections. On the first 
PROPOSED MUSEUM, HAARLEM: FIRST FLOOR, floor there are eight rooms, 
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lighted from the side, where the eight masterpieces of Franz Hals could be placed. Other 
rooms with side-light and a room with ceiling-light would be well adapted for the other 
pictures. 

In the treatment of the exterior consideration had to be given to the many parts in which 
the wall faces are divided. The problem of grouping these was not easy to solve. The small 
parts were to make distinctive features, and yet the unity of the whole had to be maintained. 
The eastern facade should have the greatest importance owing to the position of the building. 
This was done by the arrangement of a gable, which led to the choice of the seventeenth-century 
style, of which Haarlem possesses fine examples. 

As yet the City Council is not in sympathy with my plan. But I have public opinion 
behind me, and I hope that the Council, recognising its responsibility, will erect a building as 
fit as possible, and not store its invaluable art treasures in an ancient building, where they 
would neither be safe nor be shown to best advantage. 


I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness for some of the blocks illustrating my Paper to 


Messrs. D. Bolle, Rotterdam, and H. Kleinmann & Co., Haarlem, who have courteously placed 
them at my disposal.—-A. W. W. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. WEISSMAN’S PAPER. 


Mr. Lronarp Strokes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 





Sm LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O.M.,,B.A., 
Hon. Fellow, addressing the meeting at the invi- 
tation of the Chairman, said: It is very gratify- 
ine to the Institute thata brother architect from 
across the seas should come to talk to us about 
picture galleries and museums and how to build 
them; I, for one, have appreciated it very much. 
The great difficulty is the lighting of the pictures. 
The best result obtained is, I believe, in the Society 
Arti et Amicitiae in Amsterdam, where the glass 
is in the sides of the ceiling, lighting the oppo- 
site walls only. Of course such a system of 
lighting could not be expected in the Royal 
Academy. What would become of our Private 
View Day, when people come to look at the dresses 
and hats, the pictures being but a secondary con- 
sideration? With top-lighting the floor is lighted, 
but the pictures themselves are not. When Mr. 
Norman Shaw rebuilt the schools in the Royal 
Academy we had to teach the students in the 
Exhibition Galleries, and experienced great diffi- 


culties, for the rooms being very high and the upper 


part of the walls receiving the strongest light the 
model and paintings were lighted by the reflection 
of the walls principally. In the beginning of the 
eighties I remember a new exhibition in Paris 
lighted witha glass roof, having a brilliant red carpet, 
which coloured all frames and pictures with a red re- 
flection. In building a museum the great question 
to consider is how to show the exhibits to advan- 
tage ; for that one requires the side-lighted rooms 


and the top-lighted rooms. Asa matter of fact, 
painters do not use top-lights to paint : they would 
never make a successful portrait if they did, the 
black shadows under the nose would not be pleasing ; 
besides, a top-light is not the light we are accus- 
tomed to live in. In the Ryksmuseum Cuypers 
aimed at building a temple for the fine art of his 
country: a church; and it was to enshrine the 
masterpiece of the greatest master of Holland. But 
the great masterpiece that looked so big in a small 
room looked but small ina big room. When Cuypers 
was asked “ How could you think of putting the 
picture there ?’’ he answered “I thought there was 
never anything big enough for Rembrandt.”’  Pic- 
tures have their claims, and we artists have the right 
to claim that the pictures should be shown under the 
mst favourable circumstances. For instance, there 
was a picture by Vander Helst, painted for the Town- 
hall of Amsterdam, where it remained until it had 
to go to the Ryksmuseum, where, however, it was 
utterly lost. Being painted for a side-light, the part 
near the window was highly executed, while the other 
part was treated very broadly. It answered the pur- 
pose splendidly while it occupied the position it was 
intended for, but seen under different conditions, the 
charm of the picture was gone. Rembrandt’s “ Night 
Watch ” was painted for the Seutter’s Room, where 
there was only a side-light, and where day in and 
day out the Scutters came and drank their beer and 
smoked their pipes and toned the thing down to 
such an extent that people call it the“ Night Watch,” 
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although Rembrandt had intended it for sunlight. 
These are very difficult questions to consider, and 
when an architect is asked to build a museum he 
is ina very trying position, because he has so many 
problems to solve. And not the least difficult is the 
question of fire-proofing the building. I remember 
when fire-proof buildings began to be the fashion— 
somewhere in the fifties, a fire-proof building was 
erected for the deeds, papers, and documents of the 
Government of the Province of Antwerp. The 
building was nothing but brick and iron ; the floors 
were all perforated iron, and there was nothing 
apparently that would catch fire. Yet somehow the 
place caught fire, and all the papers it contained 
were consumed. ‘The building, however, remained 
intact ; you cannot make your pictures fire-proof by 
building a fire-proof building ; and I quite agree 
with our lecturer that no people should ever inhabit 
a museum. The building should be isolated from 
other buildings, so that there should be no danger 
from fire, and the watchmen should come in when 
the public leave, and leave when the public come in. 
In conclusion, I can only say that I am sincerely 
grateful for what I have heard to-night, and I ask 
you to join with me in a hearty vote of thanks to 
Myr. Weissman for the interesting and valuable Paper 
he has given us to-night. 

Mr. J. D. CRACE [H.A.]: It is with great 
pleasure that I second this vote of thanks. I think 
we are greatly indebted to Mr. Weissman for com- 
ing this distance to put before us some of the com- 
plicated problems which arise in building a picture 
gallery. If nothing else should be done than to lay 
stress upon the fact that all pictures are not equally 
well seen by the same light, I think his journey 
would not have been in vain. The question of the 
distribution of large and of smali pictures under 
different circumstances is one which cannot be too 
strictly insisted upon, and the great difference of 
tone in the painting both of the early pictures and 
of the Italian Renaissance pictures, and between 
those and the Dutch school, should alone entitle 
them to be considered under entirely different con- 
ditions. Mr. Weissman has also given us a very 
useful hint in that connection with reference to the 
framing of the pictures of the Dutch school—the 
Dutch interior—pictures of such a class as that of 
Pieter de Hooghe or David Teniers. The whole 
tone and colour in those pictures improves in- 
finitely by the employment of the black frame, 
which the Dutch schocl usually employ. A quiet 
black frame with a small amount of gold to separate 
the picture from the frame had exactly that effect 
upon the picture which was most valuable. One 
of the great charms of the Dutch school is the extra- 
ordinary knowledge of interior and atmospheric 
perspective to which no other school ever attained, 
and that atmospheric perspective has infinite ad- 
vantage from the use of the black frame which 
purifies the colours and renders the more delicate 
qualities of the perspective far more. perceptible. 
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Another pvint mentioned incidentally was in 
connection with the floors of galleries. I think 
it must have been within the memory of many 
in this room that when Edward Barry built the 
first portion of the new National Gallery he put 
oak floors with a white marble margin near the 
walls. The gallery, I think, had not been in 
use more than two years before it was found 
necessary to remove those bands of white because 
the lower part of the pictures on the side opposite 
the spectator invariably had a strongly reflected 
white band across the picture. They were accord- 
ingly removed. But the great value of Mr. Weiss- 
man’s Paper is, that it brings into concentrated 
form the experience of one who has visited a great 
many of the Continental galleries, who has him- 
self had to face the problems, and who has brought 
before us a comparison of the various difficulties 
that arise, and his views of how those difficulties 
may be met. I join most sincerely in the vote of 
thanks, and in reference to Mr. Weissman’s 
ability to meet such problems I can only say that 
it appears to me—and I have had the great plea- 
sure of having Mr. Weissman in my house for a 
few days—that although I have endeavoured to 
put before him something that I thought he would 
not know I have invariably been unsuccessful ; he 
has always known more than I have ever been 
able to put before him. 

Str ASTON WEBB, R.A., Past President, who 
was called upon by the Chairman, said: I should 
not like to go away without expressing my thanks 
to Mr. Weissman for coming over here and giving 
us so interesting and illuminating a Paper. Ihave 
enjoyed every portion of it, and I find myself very 
much in agreement with what the author has said. 
I must say in passing that I think painters are 
sometimes rather difticult to please regarding the 
galleries they wish their works to be exhibited in, 
and I think we, as architects, ought to endeavour 
as far as we can to bring together the somewhat 
diverse views we hear froim painters as to how their 
works can be best shown. If I may venture my 
humble opinion, I think that a top-light may be 
madé becoming light for pictures. Of course Sir 
Lawrence Alma-'T'adema speaks with great autho- 
rity, and has been brave enough, if I may say so, 
to be his own architect, and to build a studio with 
a single window, very high up, and which un- 
doubtedly is a beautifully lighted room, showing 
pictures to the best possible advantage. I think 
we as architects ought to pay Sir Lawrence that 
tribute, although we cannot approve of a man being 
his own architect as a rule. Mr. Weissman referred 
to the question of circulation in a museum, which 
is really of very great importance in picture gal- 
leries and museums. It is rather a tiring thing 
going through and seeing an enormous number 
even of the most beautiful things, and it is very 
annoying to come to a sort of dead-end and have to 
go all back again the same way. However large or 
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however small a museum or picture gallery is, 
there should be some way of getting round with- 
out having to traverse the same ground twice. 
With regard to fire protection it seems extraordi- 


a protection for a public building to have a man 
and his wife and family safely in bed in the top of 
the house all night long, and to suppose that was 
any protection from fire or burglary to the building. 
The Government have wakened to that, and in 
no case now are caretakers’ rooms provided, but 
watchmen go round at stated intervals, and checks 
are provided to show that they really have made 
their rounds at the appointed time. The practice 
still continues, however, in a large number of 
municipal buildings all over the country, and the 
caretaker and his wife are carefully provided for in 
most competition conditions. If there is any way 
of setting light to a building I think that the care- 
taker is about the best. With regard to the lighting 
of picture galleries, Mr. McKim, of New York, is 
building a large gallery there for Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. It isa high building with high side-lights 
—large semicircular- headed side-lights. That is not 
only for pictures, but for decorative works, and Mr. 
McKim has founded his method largely on the Musée 
Décoratif in the Louvre, which is also used for de- 
corative works, and is considered to be among the 
best lighted rooms in Europe. An American com- 
mittee have lately been traversing Europe seeing 
the whole of the galleries, and they have come to 
the conclusion that the best gallery for the ex- 
hibition of works of art is an old Italian palace; 
but as that is not generally available, 1 am afraid 
it does not advance matters much. It seems to me, 
supposing you cannot have a side-light—and there 
is no doubt that in a building with a large number 
of galleries to obtain a side-light is a great diffi- 
culty—that the lantern light is better than the sky- 
light. That is to say, the side-lights are glazed 
and the roof is a solid ceiling. As Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema says, the side-lights on the one side 
sufficiently light the opposite wall, and the other 
lights the other. That gives you very much the 
effect of a side-lighted room. Christie’s rooms in 
King Street are lighted in that way, and I believe 
even painters have thought that to some extent 
those may be considered satisfactory. With regard 
to the dimensions of galleries, I believe that 32 feet 
is considered a very good general width, and I see 
that is something like the average of Mr. Weiss- 
man’s dimensions—viz. from 25 to 386 feet. I 
had occasion to go and see a very large number of 
galleries all over Europe, and I found 32 feet to 
be the general width, with a height of about 20 or 
22 feet, and if side-lighted, about half the one wall 
glass, with the light carried right up to the ceiling ; 
if it is top-light, an opening in the ceiling about 
half the width of the ceiling; and I believe the 
American committee just referred to have come to 
something like the same conclusion. 
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be, at any rate, something to go upon. Of course 
the light in different countries necessarily to some 
extent affects the proportion of these lights. The 
question of blinds is a most difficult one. The 
French, instead of having a blind which covers the 
whole light, and which affects the light very much, 
have adopted the method of trying simply a ver- 
tical blind hanging down the centre of the gallery. 
That is an extremely ingenious arrangement, and 
seems in many ways to effect the object. This 
long blind does not affect the light in the gallery 
generally, but it protects the pictures from the 
direct sunlight, which is really what a blind is 
wanted for. Iam sure we should all agree with 
Mr. Weissman that the decoration of galleries 
requires to be treated with great reserve, and that 
the architect of the building should not show him- 
self much in the galleries. The galleries are for 
works of art, and the less obstruction in the way 
of architectural decoration the better. We have an 
example in this room. We have the greatest difli- 
culty in properly showing the beautiful pictures 
painted for us by our painter friends owing to 
various architectural obstructions which prevent the 
pictures being hung to advantage, and when our 
painter friends come here we always feel we ought 
to apologise to them for having to hang their work 
so badly. A gallery ought to have no pilasters, no 
ornamental features on the walls at all; the de- 
coration should be supplied by the works of art 
which are exhibited in it. The same applies to the 
floors: in some cases there are mosaic floors very 
elaborately designed, and very beautiful in them- 
selves, but one sees all the design over again in 
the pictures or glass cases, which is a very unde- 
sirable thing. ‘There is no doubt that wooden 
floors are the best, reasonably polished. I remem- 
ber in one of the Continental galleries slipping on 
the highly polished floor and very nearly crashing 
through a masterpiece. 1 think the slipperiness 
of many of these floors is really dangerous both 
for the visitors and for the objects they are looking 
at. Mr. Weissman says that tapestry is not good 
as a background for pictures. That, I suppose, is 
generally true; but anyone who has been at Hard- 
wicke and seen the wonderful rooms there with 
the portraits against the background of the famous 
tapestry collected by Bess of Hardwicke, which has 
toned down to a natural quiet colour, must admit 
that under those circumstances tapestry is very hard 
to beat as a background. The time is too short to 
go into the subject at any great length, but it is 
a most useful Paper that Mr. Weissman has given 
us. He has seen a large number of museums him- 
self; he has carried out buildings of this class, and 
therefore he has had full experience ; and when a 
gentleman thus equipped comes go far to tell us his 
experience [am sure we all feel greatly indebted 
to him, and will tender him our most grateful and 
hearty thanks for the information he has placed at 
our disposal. 
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Mr. H. H. STATHAM (F..: L would like to 
draw attention to one thing with regard to light 
which has not been touched upon this evening, and 
which is illustrated in the National Gallery. | 
quite agree with Sir Aston Webb that the best 
light is a lantern with upright lights at the sides ; 
but you find some rooms in the National Gallery 
are also very well lighted with a sloping skylight. 
Ihe fatal mistake is made in those and there 
are several of them—that there is a double 
vlazing ; there is the flat glass in the ceiling and 

sloping skylight over it. If you go into one of 
these rooms you have an unaccountable feeling 
that the light is dingy; you cannot see things 
properly ; and as soon as you come out of it to a 
room lighted with single glass, you feel the differ- 
ence at once; you have a clear atmosphere, and 
that is a very important point to guard against. 
| was rather surprised to hear it said that side- 
ieht was generally preterred for sculpture, because 
| heard the contrary opinion implied by an eminent 
sculptor many years ago, and it has remained in 
my memory. I went with a party of people to 
see the bas-reliefs at the Albert Memorial when 
\rmstead was at work on them, and we made 
some very complimentary remarks; but Armstead 
checked us by: “ Well, gentlemen, you must re- 
member you are seeing this work in a very flatter- 
ing light,” and the flattering light was that he had 
i sereen Which shut out everything except two feet 
wide at the top. So I gathered from that that the 
sculptor considered that a top-light was best for 
his sculpture, and certainly I have never seen seulp- 
ture look so well in an exhibition as it does in that 
creat top-lighted central court at the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. A word was said about the 
Dutch frames and their very quiet effect ; but I think 
if you have these very quiet wood frames you must 
have avery subdued neutral tint on the wall. And 
here there comes in the value of the gold frame, the 
great harmoniser. I was quite startled when the 
Grosvenor Gallery was first opened to see the strong 
crimson covering they had on the wali; but when 
you saw the pictures there with their gold frames 
the crimson covering had no effect upon them. 
(rold is a marvellous separator and harmoniser ; 
whereas [ am quite certain if you put pictures with 
only a narrow wooden frame on that crimson wall 
many of them would be half-killed. That appears 
to me to be the great value of the gold frame, which 
ought to be kept in mind. I do not know that 
painters will agree with me, but that is my strong 
impression—that the great difticulty of having a 
wall colour to suit every picture is done away with 
toa great extent by the harmonising effect of a gold 
frame, 

Mr. ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. [H.4.): It is 
interesting to a painter to hear that architects are 
paying so much attention to the claims of the artist, 
because when T look on our modern domestic archi- 
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tecture I must admit that I find architects pay no 
attention, or scarcely any, to the claims of the artist. 
The architect does not consider that the man who 
is to live in a modern house is to have pictures, or 
perhaps books, or statuary. I am speaking now, of 
course, broadly ; there are exceptions, I know, where 
that is carried out. Itis refreshing to hear Mr. 
Weissman tell us of his experience of the care and 
thought which have been given, according to his 
experience, to the best lighting of pictures. Itisa 
very difficult question —an extremely difficult ques- 
tion—because the sense of scale comes in. I mean 
to say, a large gallery with small pictures looks most 
awkward, and it is equally difficult to have a small 
callery with large pictures. It appears to me that 
the architect, before he can build a eallery which 
exactly suits, ought to know what it is to contain, 
and then I think he could do the work with a 
reasonable chance of success. Of course, we know 
that climatic difficulties are to be considered: the 
galleries of Italy with the brilliant light surely do 
not require so much glass space as we require in 
England; and in a variable climate like ours we 
see the brilliant sunshine shining on our pictures, 
while on another day all is in gloom. We want 
some means by which we can get a more even light. 
We also want, particularly in reference to the 
old pictures, a very even temperature. The matter 
of temperature is an extremely difficult one, 
and I think it is one which we have not per- 
haps quite sufficiently considered, because, as you 
know, a canvas that expands on a damp day is 
likely to shrink on a dry day, and that constant ex- 
pansion and contraction must be very bad for the 
picture. They ought to be kept with an equal tem- 
perature as Well as with an equal quantity of mois- 
ture in the air. That is a point of view from a 
painter; but I should not wish to criticise for a 
moment Mr. Weissman’s Paper. I have learnt a 
creat deal, and I have seen more of the difficulties 
in this great question of lighting public galleries 
since hearing the Paper, and I have the greatest 
pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks. 
Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. | 2. 
I know nothing about this subject, but I have 
learnt a great deal from Mr. Weissman’s Paper, 
which I think has been quite invaluable as putting 
one view in front of us. It is quite evident that 
this question simply bristles with difticulty, because, 
as we have heard from Mr. East, we architects really 
make no provision for the painter at all, and he 
pointed out certain very interesting facts, one being 
that a canvas shrank under certain conditions. I 
argue from that that when we plan our houses one 
of the essential things to consider is what effect our 
house will have on their pictures ; anid we ought to 
regulate our heating systems so as to have a good 
effect on their canvases. There are certain points 
of this sort which we architects, if we are to justify 
our place among artists, must consider very care 
3 P 
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fully. We have learnt a very great deal from Mr. 
Weissman, and I need hardly say how grateful we 
all are to him for what he has told us from his own 
experience, and it is evident that he knows ever; 
inch of his subject. We also heard a great deal of 
information from another expert—Sir Aston Webb 

who, I suppose, knows more about leries than 
any other manin England. But [think toa certain 
extent the honours of the evening rest with the 
painter, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, because he 
said the point that has to be c 
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painter paints his picture Of course if 
paints his picture in a gallery and for callery and 
for nothing else, by all means; but I do not take 


ers do do, 


nd certainly if 


ot painting 


it that that is what paint 
they do it now it has not been the history 
inthe past; and I think it will be the ex 
many of us that by far the most satisfact 
and exhibitions we have ever seen have not been gal 
leries or exhibitions at all, but have been collect 
in private houses. I have seen, talking at random, 
at Hampton Court the pictures hanging nicely and 
quietly on the walls just as on 


perience ol 


ry galleries 


ions 


would like to see 


them. I was over at The Hague, and there, again, 
[ saw a building never intended fc1 llery at all, 
but the pictures all perfectly shown ; and then there 


t comes to 
with this 
enjoying the pictures and 


mere ly 


is the Ducal Palace at Venic What 
is, that there are 
question. One is of 
dropping architects altogether, and, t 
as a civilian who enjoys pictures t» the best of his 
capacity, I find that I never enjoy pictures hung 
in a gallery, but I do enjoy them tr nendously 
when they are hung in a place for which they were 


two Ways Ol 


painted. We have to bear this in} nd with reeard 
to the whole qui stion of museums and galleries, 
that they are a derogation from art altogether: 
they are putting these pictures, artic les of sculp 


ture, and other things in the wrong place, and not 
where they were intended to be placed, so that we 
have to consider that a gallery is merely a 


cession to this insatiable thirst for set 


con 


»)-book know 


ledge, a good deal of which we should be much 
better without, certainly as artists. However, that 
is by the way; I am not talking as an architect, 
but as an erdinary man who ki and 


sees and enjoys things that he likes. 


as an architect, | cannot say how grateful we 
are to Mr. Weissman for his imirable Pape i! 
to-night. 
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THe CHAIRMAN: In the presence of s> many 
experts it is not for me to add anything to this 
discussion. I have gathered, I think, perhaps a good 
deal for myself, and I think it concentrates itself 
into this, that a picture vallery should be very 
simple in plan so that you can find your way about 
it, and your way out of it; and I have also learnt 
that the decorations should be kept quite simple. 
That seems absolutely imperative. Sir Aston Webb 
pointed out how bad this room is; taken as an 
example, it would be found what we ought not to 
have in a picture gallery. The lighting question is 
a most vexed one, but after what Mr. Blomfield 
has said we must realise that a picture gallery is 
not quite the most advantageous place to see a 
picture in, and perhaps if picture galleries were de- 
signed not on too hard-and-fast lines, and if some 
of the rooms had t yp-lights wnd some side-lights, if 
some of the were large for large 
pictures and some were small rooms for small 
pictures, the hangers if they had discretion —which 
we mayassume they might have—would perhaps put 
pictures which would look best in large rooms in large 
rooms, and the picture s which lcoked best with top- 
lights in top-lighted rooms, and so on. I have often 
wondered whether square rooms were quite the 
right rooms for picture galleries ; you get awkward 
corners, and the public when they are in galleries 
vet congested in these corners. Hospital designers 
have tried circular wards ; why should not picture- 
callery designers try, I do not say circles, but per- 
haps hexagons, or something of that sort? I am 
sure we are indebted to Mr. Weissman for his most 
excellent Paper and for his collection of plans, and 
[ will ask you to pass the vote of thanks that has 
been proposed by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema and 
seconded by Mr. Crace. 

Mr. WEISSMAN, in responding to the vote of 
thanks, said it was a great pleasure to him to hear 
that his lecture had not only been understood, but 
also that the gentlemen who had spoken had been 
ible to learn something from it. It was not in- 
tended to be in the nature of instruction; he only 
and he was glad t» 
hear the experience of others present, especially Sir 
Aston Webb. He thought perhaps he had been 
misunderstood in his use of the term “ top light” 
in connection with the City Museum, Amsterdam. 
What he meant was the lantern light which Sir 
Alma-Tadema had mentioned. 
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they can, if they so choose, take many of the points of 
difference to the tribunal for decision. This tribunal con 
sts of an architect, a surveyor, and a barrister, and has, 
by its careful and discriminate adjustinent of points of 
ifference, secured the confidence of all practising archi 
ts in London. 
But the range of its powers as a Court of reference is 
hat limited. Under the Act of 1894 it can adjudi 
1 lines of building frontage, the laying out. ot 














t ways for carri: or toot tratlic, the re-arrang 
of cleared areas by laying out new streets, the detei 
minatic f the front and rear lines of buildings, on the 

building of dwelling-houses on low-lying land, and on 

sky ns; while under the Act of 1905 it can adjudicate 

yn questions affecting the means of escape in case of fire 

9, Coxpurr Street, Lonpon, W., 27¢/ 1 1907 from new and existing buildings, and from upper stories 

ver pr cting shops, access to roofs, rules for living 

er premises used for storage of inflammabk 

Y (N IG] E juids, and the conversion of buildings. The direction in 

CHRO} Ks. which one would desire to see development would rathe 

A Building Court for London 114] - eae ee oe ee ee eyes to the eae 

ribuna VY vivilg it power to adjudicate on points between 

The Times of the 6th inst. publis | the follow bu ng owners and local borough authorities, upon 
ing letter from Mr. Delissa Joseph |.) discussing 4 Public Health Acts, and upon ques 
the proposals of Mr. John W. Sit Lif > See yours ee 

eh ee ; ; : poten While it is true that the law with regard to light and ain 

Building Court for Lo ees ; ate : l es, 23th | been eatly simplitied by the House of Lords’ decision 

March, and Journat, 13th pn tha hactone Gacs of Paine st Cnlnwinl Stones ~Colls. 
Sir.—— The interesting lett W h was fully reported in The Times, and although my 
on Good Friday will not, I own experience satisties me that most light and air ques 

who, like myself, hav tions can be amicably adjusted by negotiation and without 

affecting bu din law in Le ith tion, the fact remains that the absence of detiniteness 

spondent. with regard to the whole question is trequently a deterrent 

His chief prop al i to buildin ownel from embarking in new enterprises ; 

the lines of the Dean of G | there is little doubt that if such issues between neigh- 

the procedure is somewhat bours could be referred to the tribunal of appeal, with 

Before buildings are coi p ers enlarged to receive such cases, a fruitful source of 

this Guild Court, which dec a ety to building owners would be removed without 

foundation, ventilation, n putting the country to the expense of establishing a new 
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and special Court for building cases. 

The conclusions I therefore come to, founded upon a 
| varied experience, are that the present adminis 

tration of the Building Acts is being equitably conducted 

by the London County Council; that, where points of 

ditference arise between the Council and building owners, 

reference to the tribunal of appeal is provided for on most 
the tant issues, and that the work of this tribunal 
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is perforn | with vreat circumspe ction; that no adequate 
reason exists for the establishment of an independent 
Build Court, either administrative or appellate, and that 


| that can be reasonably asked for is the enlargement ot 
isting powers of the tribunal of appeal, so as to in 
clude within its scope issues under the Public Health Acts, 
and questions of light and air between adjoining owne 
iips.--Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dervissa Josern. 


Public Library Planning. 
To the Editor Journau R.LB.A. 

Dear Sir,—If Mr. Myrtle Smith was present 
at the meeting on the 28th ultimo he will recall 
that I quoted the 2 ft. 4in. at Chelsea as the mini- 
mum spacing for an indicator system, as contrasted 
with Mr. Dutf Brown’s minimum of 5 ft. Gin. for 
open access. No one can doubt that the iatter is the 
minimum, and is almost invariably exceeded in 
practice. At the same time, if Mr. Myrtle Smith 
has been on the staff side of the counter at Chelsea 
on a busy Saturday evening—the time to see the 
weak places in any library—he may have remarked 





ST, PAUL'S 
that the lending department works smoothly and 
quickly even with this spacing. In any event, my 
point that the area required in an open-access 
library is almost double that with an indicator 
remains uncontradicted. 

This cannot be said of my remark that Brighton 
had abandoned open access for the other method, 
which was denied by inference; but, since speak- 
ing, I find that I was right, and I see no reason to 
qualify my contention that any endeavour to con- 
vince architects that the world of librarians has 
virtually made up its mind in favour of the open 
access system is futile and misleading. 

While the law remains as it is at present, no 
town in which the penny rate produces less than 
£300 can properly be advised by its architect to 
have the luxury of what is euphemistically termed 
a“ safeeuarded ’’ open-access system. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ki. Goprrry PAGe. 


R.1I.B.A. Colonial Examinations 


The R.I.B.A. Special Examination to be held at 
Johannesburg next November will take place 
under the auspices of the Transvaal Institute of 
Architects. The following members have been 
appointed by the Transvaal Institute as a com- 
mittee to conduct the examination: Messrs. W. 
Leek [F’.1, Herbert Baker |F.), and G. A. H. 
Dickson I. , Chairman. 


Appointments of ‘‘ so-called Architects.” 

A number of architects practising in Dublin and 
the provinces of Ireland in connection with the 
erection of houses under the Labourers Acts have 
uldressed a letter to the Local Government Board 
complaining of the nature of many of the appoint- 
ments of “so-called architects’ now beine made 


in many parts of Ireland in connection with 
schemes under the Act. 
When [says the letter] the Bill was before the House of 


Commons a clause was proposed by the then Chiet 
Secretary, Mr. Bryce, and passed without any opposition, 
wudlopting the principle that persons appointed to fulfil the 
responsible duties of architects for the carrying-out of 
work to the value of four millions sterling of public money 
should be possessed of at least some qualification, ex 
perience, and fitness. Later, when the Board came to 
detine this more detailed fashion, the 
principle was adhered to. Since then, unfortunately, the 
pirit of this legislation has been more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and qualified architects are 
the reby placed under a serious disadvantage. Prior to the 
passing of the recent Act matters were bad enough: but 
since then the evil has been enormously increased, because 
every unyualitied person appointed by district councils 
whose appointment is sanctioned by the Board now re 
ceives in that sanction what is practically a Government 
diploma. As to the character of many of these ap 
pointments it is superfluous for us to enlarge upon here, 
us the Board must have much material for information at 
hand; but we respectfully submit that, as the evil result 
ft laxity in the interpretation of this most proper and 


clause in same 


too 
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necessary clause is not contined to work done under the 
Acts, but automatically extends to every department of 
architectural and engineering practice, the Board should 
rigidly adhere to the spirit as well as the letter of the sate 
guarding clause, and we, with confidence, appeal to them 
to exercise the powers which the new Act has conferred 
upon them. 


The Condition of St. Paul's. 

The report of the committee appointed at the 
instance of Mr. Mervyn Macartney to investigate 
the condition of St. Paul’s Cathedral has got into 
the prematurely, it seems, and without 
authority. Lhe Times of the 22nd inst., discus 
sing the views of the Committee, says that it 
will be admitted that individually and still more 
collectively Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., and Mr. T. E. Colleutt are en- 
titled to attention. In their view, the proposed 
pathway of the sewer projected by the London 
County Council is near enough to involve risks to 
the Cathedral. They have reported to the Dean 
and Chapter to that effect ; and the latter, along 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor 
of London, and the Bishop of London, as trustees 
of the febric, have naturally urged upon the London 
County Council that, in spite of the given Parlia- 
mentary permission, the proposed tunnel should be 
diverted to a greater distance from the Cathedral. 
The Times article goes on to say : “ There is nothing 
new in the difficulty which the County Council is 
now carefully considering. Any one who has 
charge of large and ancient buildings, near which 
‘tubes’ of various sorts are to pass, is familiar 
with the conflict of opinion that at once ensues as 
to the probable effect of the tunnel below upon the 
building above. You call in your trusted architect, 
who makes an appointment with the engineer of the 
particular undertaking. The latter insists that the 
weirdadvance of his Greathead shield introduces no 
cause of instability into the region through which it 
; indeed, the structure which goes in, he says, 
is really firmer than what is taken out, and, if we 
come across any unexpected flow of water, we of 
course proceed under compressed air. But the 
arcliitect looks up to the topmost pinnacle of the 
temple, and his experience knows something of the 
footings upon which so vast a fabric must rest ; his 
reply to the engineer is to question, not the latter’s 
desire to make thines as sure as he can, but his 
ability to make them as sure as he ought. It is 
idle to say that there is not a doubt in the case. 
This being admitted, there are two possible views. 
It may be said that, if the mere sanctuary happens 
to stand near the pathway of a main sewer, the 
public sall requires the latter and the sanctuary is 
not indispensable. It will be time enough to dis- 
cuss this proposition when other pathways have 
been tried and found impossible. And, even then, 
we are much mistaken if the other view does not 
prevail—namely, that St. Paul’s, apart from the 
sacred uses which it serves to-day with a solemnity 


press 


passes 
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history, 
lish art, 


and a sufliciency without parallel in its long 
is a unique and priceless triumph of I) 
that there is some doubt whether the construction 
of this tunnel is consistent wit thedral’s 
stability, and that St. Paul’s is entitled to the 
benefit of that doubt.” 


( 
t} 


Architectural Decoration 
The Council of the Society of Arts are offering, 
under the terms of the old medal, 
or a prize of £20, for competition amongst the 
students of the Schools of Art of the I 
dorm at the Annual Competition to ld in 1908, 
The prize will be awarded for the best 
designs for an architectural decoration, to be carried 
out in painting, stucco, carving, mosaic, or any 
other process. This architectural decoration is to 
be for the side of a room or a hall, a ceiling, the 
apse or side of the chancel of a church, or any 
suitable part of the interior of a building. The 
designs must be on imperial sheets. Each set 
must consist at least of a 
scale of the whole design of 
coloured drawings of details on separate 


Stock Trust, 


original 





coloured di Lwing to 


decoration and two 


sheets. Mere patterns or sketches of details, with- 
out the mouldings or borders neces y to make 
up a complete decorative scheme, will not be taken 
into consideration. ‘The designs must ve been 


made between Ist April 1907 and 31st Ma 


Street Advertising in Berlin. 


The advertisement 
unsightly a feature o - our thoroughfares 
suburban, and rural, but which we have come to 
accept as one of the incidentals necessary to exist- 
ence, appears to have no place at all in Berlin 
streets. The municipal or police authority of that 
city have such matters entirely under thei: 
control, and open-air advertising of 
hedged about with all manner of restrictions. Thi 
Journal of the Society of Arts has tl 
teresting notes on outdoor advertisin 


hoarding, which forms so 


own 


y kind 1S 








Bill-boards are absolutely prohibited, | place of 
such unsightly objects, pul lvertis fined to a 
system of neat pill ] pave- 
ment at the principal street é The d holloy 
columns, ealled * Litfass S } tor, are 
built substantially of iron and about twelve feet high 
and three feet in diameter, t exte ! n advel 
tising surface of from el nt { Chie 
pillars are used principally for the l ments o 
theatres and othe pl Luce 1 ement, I the announce 
ments of papers and periodic l off rhey 
are a conspicuous feature of Berlin street life, d are cone 
sulted regularly by theatre-goers, & Mu artistic 
ability is displayed in the ngement of the differently 
coloured posters, which are mostly in the f of readin 
matter, and not pictures. Accord to the American 
Consul-General in Berlin, that cit lvertised in 1901 f 
bids for the privile re of ereet i) 1sil vertising 
columns within the limits of the city for the term of ten 
years, and the successful tender e paying an annual 
rental of £20,000, payable quarterly. According to the 
terms of the contract. the city covenanted not to grant 
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imilay Newspaper kiosks, how- 
ever, ave permitted to have advertisements on their walls, 


licence to anyone else. 


consisting of wood, tin, iron, glass, te. At that time there 

ere seven hundred columns already erected, and the 
number was to be materially increased. The contractors 
were to erect them at their own cost, but both as to design 
and location the approval of the police authorities was to 


be obtained, and they at once became the property of the 
| repairs and proper maintenance being performed 


contractors. The city has the right to use the 


nterior of the columns for various municipal purposes, 
ich as storing utensils for street cleaning and sand for use 
in the streets, for switch apparavus for public electric 
lights, and meters for electric street railways, &c. These 


columns, therefore, are provided with doors and locks, and 
the contractors have to keep the interiors properly 
ventilated and free of moisture. Each column must also 
have distinetly marked on the upper portion the number 
of the city district, and of the police station, the nearest 
sanitary station, the nearest accident station, aud the 
nearest station. Delay in any payment, or violation or 
negiect of any condition on the part of the contractors, 
renders them liable to a fine up to ¢50, and may even 
cancel the lease. A bond for £2,500 was given for the 





fulfilment of the terms of the contract. The contractors 
have the exclusive right to use these places for advertising 
purposes, subject, however, to certain conditions. The 
rates for advertising, which are regulated by the Berlin 


authorities, are according to space occupied, varying from 
about fourpence-halfpenny to two shillings and sixpence 
per day, the latter being for a space of nineteen by twenty- 
For placards larger than that, the charges 
ve in proportion. All placards must be approved by the 
authorities before being exhibited. The contractors 
record of applicants for advertising spaces, 
in cases of great urgency the applicants receive 
attention their order. The city authorities have the 
right to demand at any time the free posting of such 
official notices as may be necessary, and for this purpose a 
special shade of red paper is used, and no private advertise- 
therefore use that particular colour. The 
posting of bills on the pillars must always be done at such 
time as to cause the least possible interference with the 
street tratlic, and is, therefore, usually done at night. 
I these * Litfass Siiulen,” the city of Berlin has also 
leased thirty * Urania ’’ columns for advertising purposes 
for the annual rent of £780. These columns are some- 
elaborate than the others, being solidly con- 
the height is the same, but the interior 
They generally contain a large 


1 
nihe inches. 


poles 
must kee p 


and unless 








ments may 


sesidles 


What more 
structed of iron ; 


snot used by the city. 


clock, various local official notices, and the advertisements 
slowly revolve behind glass windows. No promiscuous 
filling up of scaffolding on new buildings with advertise- 
ments is permitted in Berlin. The owner of a building 


may paint any exposed parts of it with signs, or hang out 
i permission must first be obtained from the 
police. At the present time multi-coloured, changing, 
electrically illuminated signs on the tops and on the fronts 
of buildings and stores are very much in vogue, so that 
the business part of the city at night time is, here and 


} 


there, dazz lingly brilliant. 


. l 
ja7ns, but 


British School at Rome. 


The following extract from the Rules of the 
British School at Rome respecting the status, 
qualifications, and responsibilities of Students and 
Associates of the School is printed here for the 
information of intending students, &c. :— 


23. 
>} 


The Committee may admit as Students of the 





helt 


(1) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or 





BRITISH 


scholarships at any University in the British 
Empire. 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Aca 
demy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and other similar bodies. 

(3) Other persons who shall satisfy the Committee 
that they are duly qualified to be admitted as 
Students. 

24. No person, other than a Student of the British 
School at Athens, shall be admitted as a Student who does 
not intend to reside at least three months in Italy. In the 
case of Students of the British School at Athens an agere 
vate residence of four months at the two Schools wiil be 
accepted as alternative to three months’ residence at the 
School at Rome. 

25. Students of the School will be expected to pursue 
some definite course of study or research, and to submit 
to the Director in each season a report upon their work 
for the information of the Committee. 

26. Persons wishing to become Students are required to 
apply to the Secretary. They will be regarded as Students 
from the date of their admission by the Committee to 
Ist October next following; but any Student admitted 
between Ist June and Ist October in any year shall con- 
tinue to be regarded as a Student until Ist October of the 
following year. 

27. The Committee may elect as Honorary Students 
such persons as they may from time to time deem worthy 
of that distinction, and may also elect as Associates of the 
School any persons actively engaged in stuly or research 
in Italy. 

28. Honorary Students, Students, and Associates shall 
have a right to use the Library of the School, and to 
attend all lectures and public meetings held in connection 
with the School, free of charge. 


Students of the Institute joining the Roman 
School are advised to note carefully the following 
regulations respecting free permessi t») Italian 
museums, &¢., which can be obtained by the Director 
of the School for Students and Associates only : 

(a) For GovernmENT Muvseums rHrovaHour [rary. 
An unmounted photograph of the applicant, measuring 
not more than 3} by 2 inches, with the applicant's full 
name clearly pencilled on the back, should be p sted to the 
Secretary, British School at Rome, 22 Albemarle Street, 
W. This should be sent three weeks in advance if the 
applicant desires his permesso to be delivered in England 
or at an address in Italy other than in Rome; otherwise 
a fortnight is sufficient. It should be accompanied by a 
clear statement of the address to which the permesso should 
be sent; otherwise this will be retained at the School in 
Rome till application is made. 

Note.—If it is desired to photograph in a Government 
Museum it is necessary to state what objects it is desired 
to take. 

(6) For Mcniciwan Museums 1x Rouer.—For tormal 
permessi the same regulations hold good, but the Director 
can generally secure admission for Students for a short 
period, without a photograph and with two or three days’ 
notice, to any individual museum. 

(c) For tue Varican.—(i) Museum of Sculpture (in 
cluding the Lateran Museum). The same notice as for 
Government Museums is necessary, but no photograph is 
required. (ii) For other parts of the Vatican no permessi 
ire needed except for drawing, &c., for which the same 
notice as for Government Museums is necessary. No 
photograph is required. 

The Travelling Card of the R.I.B.A. is not 
accepted by the Italian authorities in lieu of a 
properly stamped application. 

Representations having been made as to the in- 
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convenience suffered by travelling students through 
not receiving their permess/ in time, Mr. Kk. Raleigh, 
Assistant Secretary of the School, writes :— 

“To avoid this delay in future, it would be well 
to make it quite clear to your Students that on 
joining the Roman School they ought to apply 
for permessi through the oftice of the School, 
22 Albemarle Street, in good time before starting 
for Italy. We keep the stamped paper here for them 
to write their applications on, and, if they do not 
care to call, this stamped paper can be sent them 
and also a model of an Italian letter of applica- 
tion. If these applications are sent to Dr. Ashby in 
good time, he will be able to have the permessi 
ready for the Students’ use on arrival.”’ 


The Assouan Dam and the Phile Temples. 


Sir Wm. Garstin, in some notes accompanying 
a despatch from the Karl of Cromer respecting the 
Water Supply of Egypt, says that when many 
years ago it was decided to build a dam at the 
Assouan cataract, thus forming a reservoir which 
involved the partial submersion of the Philw 
temples, the reproach was brought against the De- 
partment of Public Works that it had selected this 
particular site without any investigation of the 
Nile Valley to the south of Wadi Halfa. This re- 
proach can no longer be brought against the De- 
partment. A credit was granted some two years 
ago fora systematic and detailed examination of 
the entire cataract region from Shabluka to Wadi 
Halfa. The work was carried out under the direc- 
tion of Captain Lyons, head of the Egyptian Sur- 
vey Department. The investigation has proved 
conclusively that except at the cataract of Assouan 
no satisfactory site for a dam and reservoir exists 
in the Nile Valley. The Egyptian Government 
have consequently decided to adopt the recom- 
mendation of Sir Wm. Garstin to raise the Assouan 
Dam by some twenty-three feet, which will enable 
more than double the present quantity of water to 
be stored. Some idea of the enormous benefit to 
the country resulting from the dam and its en- 
larzement may be gained from the fact that the 
sale value of the land will be increased by 
£1 28,312,900, and the rental value £12,022,350. 

As regards the preservation of the monuments 
affected by the proposed works, Sir William says 
that every effort will be made to preserve them and 
that the Government will not grudge the funds 
necessary for such an object. The foundations of 
the temples on Phil Island have been consolidated 
by underpinning them, carrying the masonry every- 
where down to the solid rock. ‘Their stability, says 
Sir William, is now assured ; they are safer than they 
ever have been since first constructed, and far safer 
than the majority of the monuments existing in other 
parts of Ngypt. There is consequently no fear of their 
being structurally injured by the raised water-levels. 
With regard to the inscriptions, it is not so easy 
to foretell what the effect of the flooding will be. 
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It may, however, be fairly antic ipate dl those o1 
the higher portions of the stonework, which have 
not been affected by the deleterious salts contained 
in the rubbish of the Coptic village which formerly 
covered their bases, will remain ] 
sharp in outline as the marks cut 

walls, which have been submet 
some twenty centuries. Of cou 

of these temples —to the winte 
and this is certainly most re 
wishing to see them, however, 
Assouan between the month 
During this period they will 

Sir William considers that 

to move these temples. Ther 
their stability. Their ac 
slichtly improved, and they would 
in their original surroundings 
which it is intend 
would be « 


scriptions 
ndang 


and record 


The Excavations at Herculaneum. 

The Times 
Rome on the 24th inst., says 
the Italian Chamber the 
Rampoldi requested that th 
Instruction should give preci 
ways and means of making ¢ 
neum. Signor Augusto Ci 
of State for Public Instructi 
Government, said that tl 
repres¢ nted intended to 
of Herculaneum 
undertaking a thoroughly nat 
seemed to be the eeneral desi 
This would not preclude 
making erateful use of the advice and reestions 
of learned foreigners. Disc taking 
itself, the Under-Secretary that, 
owing to the nature of the 
the excavations must be ¢@ 
propriations to be made, the 
be carried out at once on a lare 
therefore, be accomplished by le ore ,and th first 
results obtained would give an idea of the best 
method of continuing the « ‘th from 
the technical and archieological point of view. and 
also of the necessary ex} f the ordinary 
appropriation of the Budget shou prove im- 
sufficient, the Government woul sk for fresh 
funds by presenting a Bill 


corresponden , @ 


soon, @IVINn?g 


trom 


[It would, 


Coal Smoke Abatement 

Sir William Richmond, R.A. 
the eighth annual meeting of 
Abatement Society last Mond LY, Sal | 
the prejudice against the society’s 
appeared. The committe 
friendly relations with the London County ¢ 
and the majority of the m 
councils. The Local Government Board, he r 


HmMoke 


recorded 


yunell 
tropolitan boroug! 
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marked, was, however, an incomprehensively inert 
body, which did not fulfil the duties relegated to it 
by Act of Parliament as regards the smoke ques 
ion. Thes ciety was Ina position to demonstrate 
fully the truth of that assertion. After drawine 
attention to the fact that 1,788 complaints of 
smoke n lisance had been forwarded by the society 
to the West Ham Corporation in the last few 
years, and that the Local Government Board had 
actively declined to fulfil its duty and exercise its 
powers over the local authority of West Ham in 
the matter, he observed that the department was 
to be blamed for its inertia. Sir William Rich- 
mond alluded to the question of the preservation 
of the country’s immortal works of architecture, 
which were not too many. Public attention had 
been drawn towards the condition of the Angel 
Tower of Canterbury Cathedral by the architect, 
Mr. W. D. Carée, and the correspondence that 
followed in The 7 s proved beyond question 
the effect of coal smoke was producing rapid 
ipon the face anil heart of the stone of one 
of the most beautiful towers in the world. There 
could be no doubt, too, that the disastrous condi- 
tion of the cloisters and cf the exterior of West- 
minster Abbey was largely due to sulphurous and 
other acids thrown off by a manufactory of artistic 
wares on the other side of the river. Other cathe- 
drals were suffering in like manner. ‘he society, 
however, was not confining its energies to the pre- 
vention of factories ; it was also en- 
deavouring to deal with the domestie smoke problem. 
The Bishop of London said that the movement 
deserved support in its endeavour to stop what was 
one of the most horrible, wasteful, fatal, and most 
unnecessary evils which existed in London. They 
yw nothing to rest until they had made 
London av cleaner and therefore a bi tter place. 
[he society appeal for financial support. 


smoke from 


should all 


XII. 


i (Ordinary) of the Session 
ay, 22nd April 1907, at 5 p.m.—Present : 
; President, in the Chair ; 64 Fel- 

r 10 members of the Council), 

es, and visitors —the Minutes 

th April 1907 [p. 416), were 


s correct. 


MINUTES. 


sneral Meeti 


ttending for the first time since 
admitted by the Chairman. 
innounced the decease of Frank 
lssociate 1864, 
Hiurrison, elected Associate 


Wardle Donald, of South 


) Birmingham, elected 
fe Richard Cree 


1889: and John 


rm, of 


ields, Ass _ elected 1888 
\ Paper on Gatteny Beinprne by Mr. A. W. Weissman, 

Amsterdam, having been read by the author, and illus- 

ted.a vote of thanks moved bvSir L. lma-Tadema,O.M., 
I’.\, and seconded by Mr. J. D. Crace (7IA.!, wa 
Weissman by acclamation, and briefly rr 


‘eedinys then closed. and the Meeting separated 











